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When Our Boys Left For The War. 

Graphic Story of The Sailing of The Canadian Contingent—Troopships 
and Cruisers Met at a Secret Rendezvous on the Gaspe Coast—A 
Thrilling and Inspiring Naval Review. 


Day after day the slate grey trans¬ 
ient ships had slid quietly one by 
tone from their berths at Quebec and 
Baded down the river around the 
Shoulder of the Island of Orleans. 
(Somewhere downstream, in the hun- 
idreds of miles that separated the 
Jjouise Basin from the Atlantic, they 
Were to m'eet, and under the guns 
t>f cruisers lying hidden in the haze 
tof the Gulf, to cross the ocean and 
land their crowded freight of khaki - 
(clad fighting men ‘on the shores of 
Britain. 

Where w’ere they to ' meet? Per¬ 
haps a half dozen men in all the 
thousands at Quebec knew the an¬ 
swer to the question on everybody’s 
Jips. Out somewhere in the Gulf, 
where the British cruisers rolled 
chore wards, half a dozen more men 
may have known. But the lips of 
this handful of men were sealed by 
the highest of all obligations—the 
keeping of a military secret of the 
first magnitude. 

And so it was that as the trans¬ 
ports slid down stream and the cruis¬ 
ers swung in to meet them, the place 
of rendezvous was known to scarcely 
a man among all the thousands. They 
were to meet "somewhere”—that was 
the only thing known. 

Already Historic Incident. 


Among these was a staff photo¬ 
grapher of The Family Herald 
and Weekly Star, the Only news¬ 
paper man other than those upon the 
headquarters transport who saw the 
fleet steam away upon its great er¬ 
rand. 

It was on Wednesday, September 
30, that a rumor went around Que¬ 
bec that Colonel the Honorable Sam 
Hughes, Minister of Militia, was 
•going down the line.” “Down the 
line” might mean anything, “the line” 
extending some three hundred and 
fifty miles or so from Quebec. 

There was only one thing to do— 
go with the Minister. There would 
be mighty little encouragement to 
newpaper men to report what was 
going on. but the Minister might ap¬ 
prove of an “official" photographer. 
Colonel MacBaine was appealed to, 
and Colonel Sam did—with limita¬ 
tions. 

The Intercolonial train which left 
Levis that day at 1.30 p.m. had the 
Ministerial private car tacked to its 
tail. Nobody on the car except the 
Minister himself knew where it was 
going, and the Minister wasn’t say¬ 
ing much. 

The Family Herald man and Col. 
McBaine ensconced themselves in an 
Intercolonial sleeping car and waited 
for something to turn up. It did, 
in the form of an invitation to din¬ 
ner from the Ministerial car in the 
rear. In the car there was stored an 
immense mass of parcels, papers, let¬ 
ters, and what not. It began to look 
very much as though that car would 



JORDON FERRIS, OF WINNIPEG, AND THE WEST¬ 
ERNERS’ MASCOT. 


Mrs things of the past, historic inci¬ 
dents In the tale of Canada’s rise to 
nationhood. The fleet has fulfilled 
its object and passed, to be assem¬ 
bled again perhaps at the Empire’s 
Ball In other waters. Only a bare 
handful of those who were not in 
person answering the call of the 
motherland in arms saw the fleet as¬ 
semble and saw It depart. Those 
who did see it saw -something they 
will never forget. 


keep going till it ended up not 
far away from a troopship. 

Casually Colonel Hughes suggested 
to his guests that it might be as 
well if they spent the night where 
they were, instead of returning ' 
the sleeper in front. There i 
times when even the most casual 
hint conveys a surprising amount 
of really valuable information. This 
was one of those times. The Family 
Herald man and Colonel McBaine 


This story of the departure of the Canadian contingent, and camped where they were, and again 
the accompanying photographs have been in the possession of 
the Family Herald and Weekly Star since October 5th, but have 
been withheld from publication at the request of the military au¬ 
thorities until after the safe arrival of the troops in England. For 
obvious reasons both the place of rendezvous and the date of sail¬ 
ing were known only to a very few, and these kept the confidence 
inviolate. 

It was generally supposed that the troops sailed September 25, 

*md it was reported that they arrived in England the week ending 
October 10th. As <a matter of fact, they arrived only on Octtober 
15th, and sailed, as the report shows, ten days later than reported. 

And to this privacy is possibly due the safety of their journey. 

The illustrations on this page are from photographs taken by 
jthe Family Herald and Weekly Star staff photographer. 


_Col. Hughes was among the 
boys and the boys were glad to see 
him. His own boy, Garnet Hughes, 
was on one transport. Next day 
father and son said good-bye with 
a quick hand-clasp and few words 
but full hearts. 

Friday, October 2, dawned clear 
and windy. Sometime during the 
night more transports had slipped 
into the harbor, and when daylight 
broke there were twenty-five of 
them swinging lazily at anchor. The 
watchdogs to seaward had increased 
their numbers also. More came dur¬ 
ing the day and the report was cur¬ 
rent that somewhere in the haze off 
shore others maintained a ceaseless 

The day passed in a series of vis¬ 
its to the transport, seeing that all 
ship-shape and that everything 


waited for something 

The Jumping Off Place. 

The morning :>f Thursday, October 
1, found the car, deserted by the In¬ 
tercolonial train, lying at New Car¬ 
lisle New Carlisle is a divisional [ which“cou!d“be done "had been done 
point on a little railway which! t 0 make the boys as comfortable as 
branches off from the Intercolonial ; might be. They, on their part, were 
at Matapedia and heads northeast, satisfied. They had everything that 
along the coast line of the lovely, but, cou ld be furnished them, even down 
little known. Bay de Chaleur, wind- j to a packet of stuff warranted to 
ing up at Gaspe. Evidently, then, | prevent something much more 
the troopships, and their guardian dreadful than German bullets—sea- 
cruisers must be gathering in one of sickness. They were also furnished 
the innumerable harbors which in- with a digest of each day’s news by 
dent the rugged coast of the great wire from Quebec, all the censors 
Gaspe peninsula. would allow the cables to carry. 

Any and all of these harbors are Their one fear seemed to be that “it 


Tales of the War Told 
By Onlookers. 


Almost incredible examples of : 
agery are cited in a letter received 
by a Birmingham merchant, from 
of his Belgian customers. 

The writer states:—“The Germans 
were trying to blow up the railway 
bridges between Malines and Brus¬ 
sels, so we had to guard these rail¬ 
ways day and night. A few days 
later these barbarians passed Sempst 
(about four miles south of Malines) 
and fired my workshops and ware¬ 
houses. 

“Not satisfied with this, they 
caught my nephew and one of my 
servants who were trying to extin¬ 
guish the flames, cut off their hands 
and feet, and then flung the two men 
into the flames. I, with the other 
members of my family, succeeded in 
escaping to Ostend, where I am safe 
for the time being; but you will 
easily understand in what state of 
mind I am. The horrors of these Ger- 



THE GIRLS THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. 


reached by the little railways, 
Quebec Oriental and the Atlantic, 
Quebec and Western, which have 
their divisional point at New Car¬ 
lisle. If most of those who had slept 
the private car the night before 
. -e in Ignorance of where they were 
going, the officials of the Q. & O. and 
the A., Q. & W., were not. Some 
weeks before Colonel E. R. Carring¬ 
ton had been on the ground and he 
was there, with C. R. Scholes, gen¬ 
eral manager of the line, to take the 
special train to its destination. 

It is not far from New Carlisle to 
the end of the line, but it is 
orable trip. The way lies almost at 
the water’s edge, curving and wind¬ 
ing along the sea, crossing some of 
the most famous salmon rivers in 
the world, skirting dense forests 
where deer, moose and bear roam al¬ 
most undisturbed. Little villages, set 
in the middle of acres of rolling 
farming country, break the journey. 

The Secret Out. 

Barachois, fifteen miles from the 
_ad of the line, and the secret was 
out. Barachois lies high with a great 
panorama of cliff and sea below. Just 
beyond lies Gaspe and in Gaspe bay 
the troopships lay. It was a cur¬ 
iously appropriate thing that, almost 
on the spot where English and French 
fought their last naval battle for the 
control of Canada, a Canadian fleet 
should be gathered for the relief of 
England and France, now fighting 
shoulder to shoulder in the world’s 
greatest war. 

Eleven -troop ships lay in parallel 
lines, four by four. Beyond them, 
toward the sea, four cruisers, grey 
like the sea, trim and low and quiet, 
hung guarding the entrance. 

Gaspe bay is perhaps not well 
known as one of Canada’s finest na¬ 
tural harbors. But it is quite that. 
Almost completely landlocked, the 
waters lie like a millpond. Two 
hundred and fifty feet deep where 
the fleet was anchored broad and wide 
and deep enough to shelter any ar¬ 
mada that man has built. The troop¬ 
ers and their convoys could have 
moved eight miles farther toward 
the head of the bay and still have 
found ample water and perfect shel- 

From the mast of the Charybdis 
flew the flag of Admiral Wemyss. 

tug lay waiting for the Minister 
and in five minutes he was flying 
across the harbor toward the war¬ 
ship’s side. What psychic wave it 
was that told the troop ships Colonel 
Hughes was on the tug, it is impos¬ 
sible to say. Suffice it that they 
knew and they gave the colonel the 
reception of his life. As the tug 
passed the transports on its way to 
the battleship they broke into roars 
of cheers, which rang back from the 
cliffs and set the other troops 
cheering. 

Then they broke into song — 
song that expresses almost every 
Anglo-Saxon emotion, “For He’s 
Jolly Good Fellow.” 

There were bellowed invitations to 
the Colonel to “Come along with us,” 
insistent demands that he go to the 
front and "see the fun.” And it did 
not take much imagination to see 
where the Colonel’s heart was, eith- 

Cheering Everywhere. 

Following the visit to the Admiral, 
came visits to the troopships and the 
placing on them of the accumulation 
of mail matter, which had come 
down in the Minister’s car. Every¬ 
where the tug pushed her blunt 


would be all over before they could 
get there.” On Friday afternoon the 
Colonel left for Ottawa, a very real 
effort for him. 

Air of Expectancy. 

Saturday passed quietly with little 
incident, but with a general air of 
waiting for something to happen. 

Sunday came with a heavy mist 
and sluggish air. The tug made its 
morning rounds of the fleet, putting 
into each transport copies of the 
day’s news digest. As the morning 
advanced the weather cleared. By 
11 o’clock the whole fleet was vis¬ 
ible. 

And something was going on. The 
Charybdis was talking busily with 
her sister cruisers. Her tender flew 
from transport to transport, 
ficer spending a moment o _ . 

each ship. As he passed smoke beJ 
gan to pour in sluggish clouds from 
the funnels, rolling straight up ’ " 

still air. 

It was very quiet in the harbor, the 
molting signals on the cruisers, th(* 
fussing, busy tender, Wnd the rolling 'gW... 
smoke, the only thingk that moved. I i - ! 
Noon camfe and passed.. 1 o’clock, 2: • 
o’clock and then, out near the en- 1 1 | \ 

trance of the bay began the clank 
of cable chains grinding through! 
hawsei holes. 

The Armada Sails. 

A cruiser moved. Then one by 
one the transports crept forward, 
straightened out in line and headed 
for the open sea, slowly at first, but 
with gathering speed as they felt 
the lift of the Atlantic swell. One by 
one, two thousand feet apart, they 
passed the harbor mouth, Megantic, 
Avernia, Montezuma, Sicilian, Tyro¬ 
lean, Laplander, Royal Edward, 
Franconia, Saxonia, Andania—all the 
old friends of the St. Lawrence in 
their new war paint and on a new 
duty. Beside the line of troopships 
swept the line of watchdogs, the 
grey-green cruisers, sharp of bow 
and sloping of stern, one cruiser to 
port or starboard of the line, seven 
eight troopships to the cruiser, 
t was 2.43 when the first cruiser 
headed through the harbor mouth 


A lady from Charleroi who has 
managed to make her way to Geneva 
with her three children tells how a 
German soldier came into her house. 

“Oh, I thirsty,” he said. There was 
a bottle near with some wine, and she 
gave it to him. He put the bottle to 
his lips and drank, then looking at 
her sadly he said: “Madame, you are 
kind. I’m so sorry. I must set fire 
to your house. (He had all the ma¬ 
terials ready to do so.) An officer 
comes after us with a loaded pistol, 
and I’ll be shot if I don’t.” She took 
time to run to her room for a purse 
containing only a few francs and fled 
with her children, the soldier express¬ 
ing his regret all the time. She says 


was rendered unconscious by a huge 
beam falling upon him and pinning 
him to the ground, and when he re¬ 
gained consciousness he asked a Ger¬ 
man officer who was standing near 
by to have it removed. 

Although the officer was suffering 
agony the German only laughed 
sneeringly at him, and placed a sol¬ 
dier as sentry over him. In this posi¬ 
tion he remained for three days with¬ 
out food or drink, and at the end oi 
that time, the Germans having left, 
was found by our own men. who at 
once removed him to hospital. 

An eminent French engineer, writ¬ 
ing from France to an English friend, 
describes the scientific methods em¬ 
ployed by the Germans in the de¬ 
struction of Orchies, a small town 
of 4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, a few 
miles from Lille: — 

“A first batch arrived and smashed 
all the windows on the ground floors 
of the houses with the butts of their 
guns; a second batch followed and 
poured petroleum through the broken 
windows by means of compressed air 
apparatus; then a third batch came 
on the scene, throwing into the 
houses incendiary discs about the size 
of ordinary plates, which, being light¬ 
ed, revolved on themselves, moving 
about rapidly in the same way as 
certain fireworks used by children 
and called ’serpents.’ 

“It is a savage crime, premeditated 
and prepared with all the resources of 
science and human ingenuity. And 
why was this done? Because a Ger¬ 
man officer, bearing the Red Cross 
badge, whom a French sentry had al¬ 
lowed to pass owing to this badge, 
killed that sentry, and the French 
soldiers on guard then killed the Ger¬ 
man officer and the three men who 
accompanied him in the car.” 

A corporal of the 1st Gloucester 
Regiment, relates a terrible story of 
the diabolical actions of the Germans 
after the capture of a number of 
French. Belgian, and British wounded 
soldiers in ambulance waggons. 

The Germans conveyed them to a 
large building, affording them little 
surgical or medical treatment. The 
food they gave them consisted chiefly 
of apples and pears. After the 
eleventh day the Germans offered 
them their liberty if they would dis¬ 
close the plans of the Allied armies. 
Refusal meant death, and they were 
given four hours to consider the posi¬ 
tion. Long before the expiration of 
the time the Germans led out six 
Belgians and Frenchmen who had re¬ 
fused information, cut off their ears, 
gouged out their eyes, and further 
tortured them, finally bayoneting 
them to death. The Britishers led out 
were lashed to trees and given two 
hours to disclose Information. All 
had refused and were nearing their 
doom when field artillery came up 
and shelled the Germans, inflicting 
great loss on them and recapturing 
the prisoners. 

The lad Gustave Chataln, who t 
through several battles with the 
French forces, and who is now in a 
nursing home in Paris, has written 
his memoirs. The following extracts 
give an idea of his adventures and 
show how he captured seven Ger- 

“I had been at the advanced posts 
for two days when it occurred to me 
to climb into the loft of a house in 
order to observe the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion. Once inside the house I dis- 



A SOLDIER’S PET. SWINGING ABOARD A FIELD GUN. 


e hospital as Chatain told a re¬ 
porter that the boy really did all that 
he said he had done. His officers 
praised him, and one general invited 
him to his table. 

(Letter dated September 19, from 
Private W. Flaxman, R.A.M.C,, to 
his uncle in South London.) 

We worked well in the church for 
three days and two nights without 
rest, and now' they have given us 
twenty-four hours’ rest. 

For food we are not doing at all 
badly. We have bully beef in tins, 
cheese, Jam and bread, and tea minus 
milk, and coffee ditto. 

My hotel at present 1® a barn, with 
straw for my bed, and one blanket. 
We keep ourselves warm by sticking 
very close. 

By the way, I must tell you this. 
I went to a village by motor with an 
officer to dress some German 
wounded, about forty all told. 

I was doing two German brothers. 


the < 


i the 1 


them was clearing the harbor. 
Twenty minutes later there was noth¬ 
ing in Gaspe Bay but the fishing 
boats and sea fowl. 

It was a naval review seen only 
by the villagers and the gulls. The 
cliffs seemed still to echo the roar 
of cheers with which the boys had 
greeted the raising of the first an¬ 
chor and the skirl and scream of the 
Highland pipes. 

Drawn straight as an arrow across 
the Gulf there ran a line of smoke, 
hoVering over dozens of tiny troop¬ 
ships, diminished to the size of toys. 
On either side another line showed 
where the cruisers shouldered the 
waves aside—and watched. The boys 
had left Canada. 



Considering the smallness of the 
Expeditionary Force compared to the ’ 
millions of Germans, the British have 
done remarkably well, and every¬ 
body is in the best of spirits. 

You can see a (hundred men march¬ 
ing along th.e road, perhaps all that 
remains of a regiment 1,200 strong, 
singing away as if they were only 
doing a route march at home This 
says something for the courage and 
coolness of the English soldier. 

A private of the 2nd Battalion 
Royal Scots, who was twise wounded, 
relates a thrilling story of the brav¬ 
ery of the Middlesex Regiment and 
the Connaught R angers. 

He said; For real British pluck he 
had never seen anything equal to that 
of the Middlesex. .alight were digging 
trenches near Mons wjien a mass of 
Germans, who seemed to come from 
nowhere, bore down upon them. The 
enemy had undoubtedly been notified 
of the position of the Middlesex by an 
airman who was seen hovering above. 

Bayonets in hand the Germans *; 
rushed upon our men who were quite''' 
unprepared in the matter of equip¬ 
ment, but the sergeant of (he com 
pany set the lead by the use of hist- 
fists, and he (Court) saw him “down 
two Germans with two sufcccss|®| 
blows.” . - , . 

The whole company followt-u thelY 
sergeant’s lead, but tm-;v wsHr’ mowed 
down like grass. The valiant ser¬ 
geant was bayonetted, and died a 
hero. As for the Connaughts, 'six 
guns had been seteed by the enemy,, 
when the Rangers bore down -uporiS™ 
the Germans with wonderful heroism ’ 
and scattered them far and wide, 
killing numbers. The enemy w< i ■■ 
non-piussed, and it was at thi 
period that the artillery stole in with 
a heavy fire and retook the guns. i 


EVEN THE HORSES WERE ANXIOUS TO GO. ARTILLERY AWAITING EMBARKA- 
TI ON. 


PATTI IN THE WAR. 

Baroness Cederstrem, who in pub¬ 
lic life is Madame Adelina Patti, 
is much put out by reports sent out 
of Austria about alleged attacks upon 
herself and her husband there. 

“The reports were greatly exag¬ 
gerated,” said the singer, who re¬ 
cently arrived here from Paris. 
“Some stones were thrown at the 
hotel at which we were staying and 
some hostile feeling was shown 
against some foreigners but it waq, 
' nowise personally directed at - 


le the sound of cheering and sing- husband or myself.” 


A story illustrating British bravery 
on the one hand, and German callous- - 
ness on the other, is told by an of¬ 
ficer of the Lancaster Regiment, now 
in London Hospital. 

During the fighting of a fortnight 
or more ago, the officer was wounded 
and removed to hospital, and when he 
recovered he found that in the same 
building were four men of the regi¬ 
ment. Together they determined to 
rejoin their comrades, who had moved 
away with the rest of the army. On 
the way they met a party of Germans, 
whom they hoped to capture, but they 
were hopelessly outnumbered. 

The Germans fired upon them, hut 
failed to register a hit, and the gal¬ 
lant five sought refuge in a farm¬ 
house. Here they were discovered by 
the enemy, who blew up the building 
and killed the four men. The officer 


covered German soldiers’ kit and 
rifles. 

“I had to get out, but was unable 
to reopen the door. I therefore broke 
the windows and came out. Then I 
loaded my rifle and fixed my bayonet 
and got in again. Nobody downstairs. 

“I went upstairs and discovered— 
guess what! Seven Boches. sound 
asleep. I fired my rifle. The German 
soldiers woke up and looked at each 
other, wondering what had happened. 
Hidden behind some straw, I observed 
them. 

“I rushed at them. They did not 
attempt to resist, but threw up their 
hands. ‘Get down!’ says I to them, 
and they went downstairs quite hap¬ 
py to surrender. I handed them over 
to my comrades.” 

On another occasion the boy soldier, 
although wounded by a bullet in his 
shoulder, hoisted a wounded sergeant 
’ ’ back and carried him off. 


German Spy Nearly Fooled 
Parisians. 

A thrilling spy story has just came 
to light in Paris with the capture 
and execution of a German , who 
represented himself as the French 
aviator Gilbert. 

The spy,. it seems, set out from 
j Antwerp dressed in the regulation 
( aviator’s outfit of the French army, ■ 
and with all of the necessary papers 
! to prove his identity. As a result, 
j the Belgians, who were unfamiliar 
with the French pilot, treated him 
.with all consideration, giving him an 
I official automobile and a military es- 
| cort for his journey to Paris. 

; With his aviation costume, 'and his 
1 absolutely correct documents, the 
; gates of Paris opened before the spy 
I without the slightest difficulty, and 
1 he was enabled to collect a great 
many valuable facts for#iis Govern¬ 
ment. It was only by chance that 
he was trapped. Having disposed of 
his escort, the spy happened to be 
passing by Porte Saint, Martin, when 
his automobile broke down. 

Arrested and Shot. 

Dropping into a nearby restaurant, 
he mentioned the fact that he was 
the French aviator Gilbert. The 
proprietor, much interested, tele¬ 
phoned at once to the manager of the 


soldier who is being nursed in the were starving. 


and they spoke very good English. 

One said: 

“Where are your good people going 

I replied that I thought they would 
be sent to England, and he sai.l: 

“That’s good. I hope it will be i _ . 

somewhere near Lambeth-walk, for'.Rhone Motor Company, for whom 
I have a barber’s shop there, and.Gilbert had been working before the 
then my wife can come and see mu.”, outbreak of the war. With the ar- 
- rival of the manager, of course, the 

(Letter from a member of the Ar-j fraud was discovered, but the spy 
my Service Corps with the Expedi- 'made his escape, and was not taken 
tionary Force, to his wife at Wands- ■ by the authorities for some hours, 
worth.) 1 He was at once taken to the Min- 

I was speaking to a German pris¬ 
oner the other day, and he told me 
the Germans are very bitter against 
the Kaiser for bringing. about this 
war, and that it is all against their 
grain to fight the English. The 
prisoners seem to be genuinely glad 
they have been captured, as they 


istry of War, where he gave 
name as Perroux, and declared that 
he was French, but it was after¬ 
wards discovered that he was Ger¬ 
man, much to the relief of the offi¬ 
cers who were interrogating him. 
Ten minutes later he was ordered 
shot, and the sentence was immedi¬ 
ately carried out. 


■Ipfi 
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British Cruisers Leading the Canadian Troopshps Out To Sea On Their Journey To the Field of Battle.... 
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“[he Quarantined 


Copyright by The Shortstory Pub¬ 
lishing Company. 


The Monday night rehearsal went 
off without a hitch and there was 
where the ensuing trouble lay. If 
,,{ill the girls had not been brides¬ 
maids far beyond the fatal third 
’ time, or if the men had not ushered 
at twenty-five or so weddings before 
■ the Doctor and Lilian chose them for 
theirs, we should have had another 
' rehearsal Tuesday night, and there¬ 
by the Doctor 1 would have been 
spared much sorrow. But we didn’t 
have that rehearsal. Instead, in 
. t response to a message from some 
* old college men, we went up to the 
<fcity for a farewell spread, with our 
l^ninds about made up to stay all 
| r flight and come out to Riverside the 
next morning in time for the noon 
wedding. 

A We found a reception committee 
.ra waiting us at the Station, all the 
''men of the bridal party, the two old 
fraternity men, and a small follow¬ 
ing carefully selected. Most of them 
knew, Lii; and there were two of 
them there who would have given 
good sized fortunes to have been in 
the Doctor’s shoes right then. Lilian 
told me all about them when she 
was trying to get something out of 
me about the Doctor. 

After the fun was over, some time 
early that morning, we went around 
to the Hotel Continent and prepared 
for the five or six hours’ sleep we 
could count on. I think 1 had quite 
dropped off when I was roused by 
a sleepy mumble from the Doctor: 

“What's that?” 

We both listened intently. A 
sound of muffled crying fell on our 
ears, and hurrying footsteps, and 
twice, sounds as if some heavy body 
were being borne past our door. 

“What is it?” I demanded in my 
turn, almost wide awake. 

“Sounds as if some one had died 
and was being carried off,” he re¬ 
turned, with a sleepy heartlesSness 
characteristic of doctors. 

Very soon the momentary confus¬ 
ion had died away, and as we were 
too sleepy to speculate further, the 
conversation dropped. 

The next thing I knew was a 
vicious punch which brought me 
standing — literally. The Doctor, 

wild-eyed and half-dressed, was 
towering above 


“Ah, pardon me, yours?" 

“My sister’s. Best man, you know.” 

“By George! You’re bridegroom 
and I’m.best man. See!" 

“It’s a bright idea,,” I replied, “but 
unfortunately it’s already here. 
Bridegroom’s caught with me.” 

“My luck! When is it to be?” 

“To-day, noon.” 

My new acquaintance whistled. 
“Two hours! My position to your 
chances.” 

We were walking across the office; 
now. “How did those two sick men 
get in here?” I asked. 

“From the East; got ill about 
seven iast night, and the doctors 
found developed cases. Too many 
chances had been given for infection, 
and this morning the Health Board 
shut everybody up like cattle. I get 
just one comfort out of it and that 
is that the management is madder 
than we are.” 

“Well,” I said, “here’s my man.” 

“I’m sorry for you," my compan¬ 
ion said. “Try your story, but I 
warn you in advance that that clerk’s 
ribs are refrigerated and his heart 
registers one hundred and twenty 
degrees below.” 

I walked up to the clerk. There 
was nothing striking about him ex¬ 
cept the tired look in his eyes. 

“I want to state a case,” I began 
diplomatically, as I handed him my 

“Yes, sir, what’s your story?” 
There was an unpleasant emphasis 
about the rejoiner that grated on 


‘Will you never wake up!” he 
cried. “That confounded darkey 
didn't call us, and it’s a quarter to 
ten. Get up!” 

•. It was his wedding day, and on 
that ground his lack of refinement 
of manner toward a sleepy man may 
possibly be excused. At all events, I 
began dressing, with all possible 
speed, and with commendable self- 
control refrained from expressing my 
mind when the Doctor attempted to 
hurry me up between. times. 

In my struggle with my cuffs I 
did not notice his temporary absence 
until the door flew open with a kick, 
and I turned to see him standing in 
the doorway, I whistled as I saw 

“What’s up?” I ejaculated. 

“Do you know what those sounds 
meant last night?” 

“No, do you?” 

“Where’s my hat? I'm going to 
try for it, anyway.” 

- I continued to stare in completest 
\ amazement as the Doctor proceeded 
io raidithe room. 

m “Ross! Are' you crazy?' Is any- 
•fcttuig'.pp,. and iL so, what? What 
*■ were those soupds and what did they 
, mean?” 

“Sniall-pox patients is what they 
meant then, and now it means that 
we’re caught in a pest house!” 

I stood in stupid wonder, hardly 
comprehending. He repeated: 

“A pest house, I tell you! Two 
men sick with the small-pox were car¬ 
ried past us last night up to the top 
storey, and this place is quarantined! 

: Do you know what that means?” 

“Well, let’s move on!” I seized my 
coat, with no very definite idea of 
action. 

“Yes, lets! With double locked 
doors, and a cordon of policemen all 
about the building! Even the fire- 
escapes!” 

“Did you try to .crawl out?” 

“No, but I threw up a window to 
see if I could.” 

“Can we?” 

“Cap we! A burly devil in brass 
waved a club, from the balcony. 
‘None o’ that, me foine young dhrum- 
mer, we’re onto yure thricks. Siven 
av yez it is ’es thried it before an’ 
yure the eighth! Git ba-ack!” 

“How much has it spread?” 

“Two genuines and six suspects— 
and everybody held here by the 
Board of Health!” 

Then I roared. “And you to be 
married at twelve to-day and caught 
like a rat!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Carl. Think of 
your sister, if the joke’s so heavy 


Lii 


sobered up 

telephone,’ 


that. Poor little 


_ _ __ _ ventured 

“Yes, or telegraph, and while we’re 
doing it, read the papers and have 
a nice, quiet day. Hang it! I’Ve got 
to get out of here, do you under¬ 
stand? Got to get out>, if I jump for 
it. Where’s your nerve to sit down 
and telephone?” 

“It’s three minutes of ten,” I said. 
"There’s a train at eleven; the only 
One to get you there on time.” 

“And some swift work has to be 
done in sixty-three minutes, for that 
train has to be made.” 

“Sure,” I said, and began to think. 
Ross broke the silence. 

“You’ve been on a newspaper long 
enough to know how to ’cover’ a 
thing that has to be found out. Sup¬ 
pose you go down to that clerk and 
tell him by all that’s good and holy, 
you have to make Riverside by noon; 
a wedding; that you and your friend 
are important, best men or some¬ 
thing. For heaven’s sake don’t say 
I’m the groom! The place is alive 
With crazy drummers, and there’s 
too many of them to make it pleas¬ 
ant for a poor devil in my fix. Tell 
him anything, only go!” 

“Shall 1 telephone out home?” 

“Not until—but wo can’t miss that 
train.’ Walt till after eleven, any- 

I left him and walked down the 
hall, fervently regretting that my 
education had included no course in 
Talleyrand tactics. Still, with the 
story I had, I could almost stand 
pat. In the elevator I met several 
fellow-prisoners and one of them 




"No.” 


3 you a drummer?” 


“Well, sir, this is a devil of a mess 
for me. I’m travelling for a New 
York house, and if I don’t get a noon 
train I lose them a cool ten thous¬ 
and. Are you in a hurry to get out?” 

“Rather!” 

"Well, my friend! I’ll do almost 
anything for you If you'll fix up a 
good lie that will put us both in the 
streets. I’m worn to -the bone with 
trying, and the condemned manage¬ 
ment is down on me anyway, be¬ 
cause I tried to crawl down a wa¬ 
ter-spout at seven this morning and 
got yanked into the first window I 
struck. Since then nothing I say 
goes. What’s your fix?” 

“A wedding.” 


“Well, it’s one that hasn't been 
beat,” I retorted. “We’re due as best 
man and usher at a nodn wedding 
to-day—” 

“My dear sir,” the clerk/leaned im¬ 
pressively forward, “since seven a.m. 
I have kept careful count and you 
are the thirteenth best man in this; 
hotel.. Your friend makes the four-! 
teenth. There are also up to date 
seven bridegrooms, nine men who 
were to officiate as pall bearers this 
afternoon, seventeen who are due at 
the funerals of near relatives, in fact 
—Oh, don’t misunderstand me! I 
don’t doubt your story of course, 
only you can’t get out.” His teeth 
snapped like a steel trap. 

“But—” 

“Now keep cool, sir. Any message 
you may wish to send to the bride,” 
he smiled, “will be telephoned ot 
telegraphed. But this house is quar¬ 
antined.” 

“What about his heart?” asked 
my chance acquaintance, as I re¬ 
joined him. 

“Every good lie has been told,” 
I answered, .moodily. 

He chuckled. “I could have told 
you that. You see twenty-four of 
my clan registered here last night.” 

We walked past the telephone 
room, where a crowd of angry, ex¬ 
cited men waited their turns to com¬ 
municate with their firms. My com¬ 
panion nodded to several of them as 
we passed. 

“Will that deal come off without 
you?” one asked him. 

“Unless they stop it at New York; 
I’ve done all I can do.” 

I opened our door with the sense 
of my unfulfilled mission lying heavy 
upon me. “It’s no go,” I said, sadly. 

“Then I'll go down myself.” 

“But it's an old story, Ross.” 

“I'll make it a new one.” 

And I think he succeeded in im¬ 
pressing the clerk, though that gen¬ 
tleman’s velvet glove failed to cover 
a hand of flesh. 

‘Yes, sir,” tame his answer, 


res, sir, came uis answer, > . r 
sympathize with the young lady, but 
Since the time your -friend here irf- 
you were to b<J'gro'oms- 


formed r 


"He’s shy,” I interpolated easily, 
despite the detected lie. 

"-I’ve listened to three other 

bridegrooms. Your trouble appears 
to be genuine and if you want to 
send any message—.” He smiled 
wearily as the Doctor flung himself 
away. 

Back again in that cell we had 
to call home for how long, and 10.14! 

“We haven’t gone at this thing in 
the right way,” I began. . 

“No?” the Doctor muttered in ex¬ 
treme surprise. 

“No, we didn’t take time to think 
it over in all its bearings.” 

“We’re liable to have plenty of 
time on our hands to do all the 
thinking we’re capable of. That poor 




girl'! How long since 
1 vaccinated, Carl ?” 

“During the big set 
months ago.” 

“Did it take?” 

“Did it!” I whistled as I thought 
of that arm of mine. 

“Well, then, neither of us is in any 
danger, even .if we'd been exposed, 
which we haven’t. We weren’t in the 
dining room where those Confounded 
hospital recruits were. I’m a doctor, 

“You’re a doctor,” I burst out joy¬ 
fully. The significance of the fact 
had quite escaped me. “Don’t you 
see,” I went on, “you can demand 
the recognition your profession en¬ 
titles you to. Go down to that clerk 
and tell him— 

“Why in thunder didn't you think 
of this in the first place!” His tones 
were full of a furious reproach. I 
forgave him; for he had just pulled 
out his watch. But to blame me,, as 
if one fellow was supposed to re¬ 
member another fellow’s diploma for 
him! The next thing I heard from 
him was in the office. 

“But I tell you—” he was saying 
excitedly! 

“How many things are you? Best 
man, bridegroom, doc—” 

“But I’ve got to get out of here!” 
he almost yelled.. 

“Now, look here, sin—” the- clerk 
motioned to a mulatto porter who 
had evidently just come in from 
somewhere, for. he, stood cap in hand 
near the railing. “We arc too busy 
to be trifled with. You can’t get 
out on any move you make till the 
Board lifts the quarantine. Why, 
man, there are just three people who 
can pass, that door,, this porter, the 
President of-the Health Board, and 
Dr. Jennings, -the, -physician in 
charge. , Now I’m going to request 
that you let this porter see you to 
your rooms. If you don’t go quietly 
and. stay quietly a policeman from 
outside can be detailed, to attend 
you. I sincerely, hope that won’t 
be necessary. Before you go do you 
want to send a message to that 
girl? 

“No!" the Doctor roared. 

“Go up with your friend.” The 
clerk’s tone to me was crisp to 
frostiness. "The annoyance of re¬ 
peated endeavors to get out has be¬ 
come so -great that we intend to 
clear the office. You can ring for 
anything; you .wish. Tho attendance 
will , he prompt,” 

“Then there’s no lie that will pass 
us?" I queried. ... ", 

“You ought to know,” he retorted. 

Wrapt in a powerless calm I turn¬ 
ed to follow Ross and liis guqrd. As 
I walked across the floor behind 
them it even then occurred to me in 
a vague, indefinite sort of . way that 
never does man originate anything 
within himself, but that upon the 
most insignificant chances, often¬ 
times, do those things the world calls 
original thoughts turn. For instance, 
if my friend had not started ahead 
of me, if the porter had not follow¬ 
ed him closely, and if. I had not 
meekly !brqught up the rear, I should 
never, in .all probability, have had 
suggested to me the train of thought 


that, followed out to its logical 
elusion, brought about the ultimate 
confusion of that czar of the hotel, 
our friend the clerk. I thought of 
many .things, but by the — - 


reached our room my thoughts had 
crystalized into one, and following 
it out I motioned the negro porter in. 
Once in I locked the door: He look¬ 
ed rather scared. 

jikeLrioney ?.” I took out 


a roll Vt bills, but h|?Vycs did 
light ' up. I went on i impressively. 
"You can earn this,” I flashed a ten- 
dollar bill before his eyes, “and this,” 
I waved another, “and this, by con¬ 
senting to stand tied up to the bed¬ 
post for an hour,, white'this gentle¬ 
man does you the honor of wearing 
your clothes. It’s no use for you to 
kick. We can tackle you, and we 
can gag you, and we’ve got stuff to 
chloroform you if we can’t manage 
you any other way, but strip you 
must, and it’s - a dear job for you,' 
Doc, in more ways than one.” 

He had already caught the idea 
and was standing before the mirror 
in his shirtsleeves. 

“It’s no go,” he said, despairingly! 
Tm as black as that fellow to be 


but look at this moustache, and 


I flung him my pocket r 




tered a few moments 
surveyed himself clean shaven for 
the first time in years. 

“It’s still luck if she has a chance 
to say anything.” 

"What time is it?” 

“10.24. It will be close time at best, 
but if you get outside you can surely 
make it. Telephone Lii and’'telpher 
how sorry I am to smash, the' proces¬ 
sion business to pieces!” Then I 
turned my attention to the porter 
whom I had been busy tying to the 
bed with strips of sheetiilg!,' As' a 
result of the severe examination'I 
conducted during the next few mo¬ 
ments, I found that the Doctor might 
be able to make his escape through 
the front entrance, if he couldn’t find 
a rear one; that sometimes the porter 
had to show a pass card! and some- 
limes not; that he had had such a 
card last time but had lost it; that 
the gentleman was to say that Dr. 
Jennings had sent him, and, to quote 
the negro, he (the' Doctor) was 
a-rarin’ and a-snortin, he’s so hur- 
rified! The outlook for the Doctor 
was gloomy indeed if the negro were 
so well known as to need no pass 
card, but the attempt must be made. 

By this tim'e Ross was giving the 
finishing touches to his toilet and 
time was flying with an hitherto un¬ 
equalled rapidity. We shut the cfoof 
on the negro and walked down the 
hall together. As we waited for the 
elevator, a man passed us and glanced 
at us piercingly. Ross shrank into 
the shadow. 

“All guests to their rooms.” Our 
ill-met friend had that; familiar de¬ 
cisiveness about his tone which seem- 
requisite in this hotel’s employes. 


i this 


n under 


. you authorized _. 
hotel into an establishment 
Joliet rules?’’ I asked. 

“We are authorized to keep irre¬ 
sponsible persoiis from getting the 
small-pox,” he returned. “You must 
go back to your room, sir.” 

“It seems to me,” I said as I heard 
the welcome rattle of the elevatbr, 
and saw the Doctor's fingers — how! 
confoundedly white they were tighten 
about his cap, “that the employes of 
this hotel are exemplifying a principle, 
of government that few nations have 
shown so clearly—oh, don’t hurry me, 
my friend. You all seem carried 
away with the drunkenness of rule. 
Absolute monarchies," down came the 
iron cage and stopped. “Absolute 
monarchies,” down it had started 
with Ross inside. I laughed. “Abso¬ 
lute monarchies, my dear sir. are hot¬ 
beds fur treason, strategems and 
spoils. You are sure I can’t get but 
to-day? Yes? Then I’ll go back to 




I walked down the hall, thinking of 
Lilian. If I could but make sure that! 
he was at that moment well started 
oh his way to her. He could not pos-, 
sibly reach the house before a quarter 
to twelve, but; even that Would make 
an approximate noon wedding. Why 
hadn't we gone home with one of the 
fellows for the night. Or why hadn’t' 
we prolonged the jollification and 
taken the earliest morning train out 
to Riverside. Why hadn’t we— 

I remembered that I stared vacant¬ 
ly for some seconds at a card lying 
on the red carpet at my door before 
I picked it up. I read it over twice. 
“Let bearer pass, special,” Then I 
turned it over. “Dr. Arthur Lyons 
Jennings!” 

I kicked open my door and plunged 
Into the room. “Is this the card you 
lost?” I asked of my captive. He 
nodded, speechless. With ho more 
thought of him 1 dragged on* my light 
overcoat, tnankful for the chilly lake 


larynx, would in a few moments p«,-se 
as Dr. Jenning’s most trusted assist¬ 
ant. .. My sheet-tied nrisqneh found J.’i” 
tongue Just ai £ dragged open ,,&* 
door, but what he ^aid fell on the hn- 
feeling atmosphere. I wanted,' tq 
catch the 11.00 suburban. ffi !'| 

The elevator boy, though yoiing, 
was already unpleasantly permeated 
by the pernicious atmosphere of sus¬ 
picion that infected the whole hotel 
force with a greater vigor than the 
small-pox germs. He was evidently 
under orders, for he was unpleasantly 
curious about my personality, and my 
telling him I had just come from! 
visiting another suspect didn’t help 
matters much. 

“Look here,” I said as we neared 
the lower floor, “I’m in a hurry and 
can’t be trifled with. This small-pox 
is spreading and your position as ele¬ 
vator boy by running up almost to the 


A DESERVING HOSPITAL 


to the head of the stairs \vith a rustle 


The public of Canada will be 
sieved to hear that the Chil- 


iren’s Hospital of Montreal is 


, The Children's Hospital is one 
of the great charities of the 
Dominion. 

The funds raised for patriotic 
purposes have absorbed so much 
of ’ the money that Canadians 
had to spare that the hospitals 
are forgotten. Most of them 
can survive because they have 
endowment funds. 

The Children’s Hospital has 
no endowment. It subsists on 
voluntary subscriptions. The 
people of British Columbia, Al¬ 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia helped to build the 
Children's Hospital and we be¬ 
lieve when they know it is in 
distress that they will find a way 
to help it. Any subscriptions 
will be acknowledged in the 
Family Herald and Weekly Star. 
They may be sent to George H. 


Ross, Carl?” 
the-fool, on a wheel!” 
hen the fellows outside set up 
suph a roar that I had to go put to 
them. Ross was just dismounting, 
from a rocky wheel, the tohghest 
looking bridegroom I’ve ever seen 
since my first year at reporting, when 
I wrote- up a newsboy’s wedding in 
” t Tenderloin. 

‘Where are my things?" he asked, 
between his short breathings. 

‘Upstairs. Shut up, you idiots,” to 
s jollying men. “Doc, why in 
thunder didn’t you wait for the noon 
tin instead of trying to kill time 
this deadly way?” 

‘That’s right! pitch in! Because. Id 
have died, if you want to know, doing 
nothing for an hour. This wheel? 
Paid twenty dollars for it. The dealer 
wouldn’t rent a new one to the look¬ 
ing object I am. It’s a ‘91 model, I 
think.” 

“What kept you? You got out be¬ 
fore I did.” 

“Stopped to telephone.” 

“They didn't hear—’’ 

“No, I couldn’t get connection, but 
I wasted good time trying. O Lilian, 
heavens!” 

But Lilian was in his arms. For 
ice in our lives, we saw a woman 
unmindful of her clothes, and on most 
the sight had a lasting effect. 
3 Boss who did all the think- 


Smithers, Honorary Treasurer, 


12 St. Sacrament Street, Mon¬ 
treal. 

Tf$ Family Herald feels that 
a great effort should be made to 
save this noble institution that 
receives children from all parts 
of Canada, and believes that it 
will be saved. 


a f °. 


breeze that would permit my ovdfiCoat 
collar to be drawn up about my face. 

1 laughed at the insistent irony of the 
Doctor’s freakish fate. He; the Doc¬ 
tor, had to attempt his escape in the 
thin disguise of a negro porter. I, 

who did not know certainly the dif- uu= a mtu «. 

between the aesophagus and some mysterious way escaped. ,\ow 



OFF TO THE FRONT. 


A theatrical woman went into a 
Broadway drug store and leaned up¬ 
on the show case. A drug dispenser 
advanced precipitately and stood 
smiling expectantly before her. 

“Have you got any smokeless pow¬ 
der?” inquired the woman sternly. 

The young man backed off in fear 
that the war news from the other side 
had unsettled the woman's mental 
balance. 

“Smokeless powder?” ho gasped. 
“No, madam, we haven’t any. You 
will have to go to a gun store for 
that.” 

“You haven’t got any then?” she 
persisted, piercing him with her deep, 
dark eyes. 

“No, ma’am," he said, all of a trem- 

"What do you call that In that bpx 
in the show case?” she asked, point¬ 
ing at the article in question. ’ !; 

“That’s ordinary face powder,.lady,” 
he explained freely. 

“Well, that’s smokeless. Isn’t it?” 
she said with a silvery laugh, and the 
drug dispenser was nearly overcome 
by the reaction. 


Master—Can a leopard change his 
Freddie—Yes, sir. 

“Now that’s quite wrong. You know 
that a leopard cannot change his 

“Oh, but he can, sir, really.” 

“Well, tell me how, then.” 

“When he’s tired of sitting on one 
spot he can change to another.” 


“She was completely prostrated and 
made very ill by his perfidy.” 

“Did she recover?” 

“Yes; five thousand dollars.” 


MISTOOK THE CRAFT. 


H. G. Wells, the novelist, tells of 
a deaf old fisherman who was out in 
a rowing boat one day when a motor 
boat near him sprang a leak and im¬ 
mediately sank. Its occupants shout¬ 
ed, but the old man sat puffing at his 
pipe and paid no attention. Finally 
they managed to swim to his boat 
and clambered aboard. One of them 
yelled indignantly at him: “Confound 
you! Why didn’t you lend a hand?” 
Didn’t you see we were sinking?” 
“Lor’ bless yer,” he gasped in reply, 
saw yer right enough, but I thought 
t was one of them submarines." 


Definitions are difficult and often 
tedious, but when a child attacks one, 
the result is sometimes illuminating 
and delightful. Here is a recent at¬ 
tempt on the spinal cord: 

A wavy line—my head sits on one 
;:d and I-sit on the other. ; ; 


WHY HE WAITED. 


Here is one that was told by Con¬ 
gressman James McAndrews of II— 

‘ An office boy in the employ of a big 
city concern went on an errand that 
should have taken him 10 minutes to 
perform. It was nearly an hour be¬ 
fore he got back. 

“Look out, Jimmy,” heatedly re¬ 
marked the boss when the youngster 
finally blew into the office, “does it 
take you an hour to run down to the 
corner?”..:-. .;. 

“It did this time, Mr. Smith.” frank¬ 
ly answered Jimmy. “A man dropped 
a quarter down a hole in the side- 

“I see.” sarcastically returned the 
boss. “I suppose it took you all this 
time to get it out?” 

“Yes, sir,”innocently replied Jimmy. 
“I had to. wait until the man went 
away." - 


“Do you know where Johnny Locke 
lives, my little, -boy?” asked a gentle 
voiced old lady. 

“He ain’t home, but If you give me 
a penny I’ll find him for you right 
off,” replied the lad. 

“All right, you’re a nice little boy. 
Now, where is he?” 

“Tanks—I’m him.” 


Little Johnny:—“Mrs. Talkemdown 
paid a big compliment to-day.” 

Mother: — “Did she really? Well, 
there’s no denying that woman has 
sense. What did she say?” 

Little Johnny:—“She said she didn’t 
see how you came to have such a nice 
little boy' as, I was.” 


"Willie—Taw, what is the difference 
between a political job and an or¬ 
dinary job ? 

Paw — You have to work hard to 
get a political job and you have to 
work hard to hold an ordinary job 


Warning Hole 


The Family Herald’s War 
Map will be withdrawn on 
November 15th. This is compul¬ 
sory and there can be no devia¬ 
tion. If you have not already 
secured a map, send one dollar 
before that date to renew your 
subscription for The Family 
Herald for another year and re¬ 
ceive the War Map free. 


AN AWFUL POSSIBILITY. 


Breathlessly he rushed into the 
barber shop. His hat, collar and 
necktie were off in a trice, and he 
sprang into the chair over which old 
Fritz presided. 

“I want a shave and a hair cut, and 
I have only fifteen minutes," he said. 

Old Fritz stopped to consider. After 
a few seconds, he asked; 

“Vitch do you vant the most?” 

“A shave.” 

The shave took about eleven min- 


As Fritz removed the towel from 
his customer’s neck, he said: 

“Mine friend,, don’t nefer again ask 
a barber to cut your hairs and shafe 
you in fifteen minutes, pecause some¬ 
time you might find a barber vat 
would do it.” 


answered 


asked Colonel Medders. 

“He choked to death,’ 

Major Bluster. 

“Choked to death? How did It hap¬ 
pen?” 

“Why, you see. he insulted me it 
his own language, and after I had i 
translated, I made him swallow his 
words 1” 


“Jones wanted to spend his v;_ 

tion in the country, and Mrs. Jones 
wanted to go to the seashore.” 

“How did they settle it?” 

“It is evident that you are not n 
ried.” 


NOT SO FAR WRONG. 


The class had taken up the subjects 
of, the rulers of the world. The Pre¬ 
sident of the United States, the King 
of England, and their powers and 
functions had been discussed. 

Suddenly the teacher said: “Now, 
Willie, what’s a Kaiser?” 

“A Kaiser,” replied Willie, whose 
strong point was geography instead 
of political history, “is a stream , of 
hot water springin’ up and disturb¬ 
ing the earth.” 


“Papa,” asked James, "wouldn’t you 
be glad if I saved a dollar for you?” 

"Certainly, my son,” said papa, so 
delighted at this evidence of building 
business ability that he handed the 
youth a dime. 

“Well, I saved it all right,” said 
James, disappearing. “You said if I 
brought a good report from my teach¬ 
er, you would give me a dollar; but 
I didn’t.” 


Harry—“Marty me and your smal¬ 
lest wishes will always be fulfilled.” 

Carrie—“I am able to do that my¬ 
self. What I want is a man who will 
gratify my biggest wishes.” 


pest floor is a dangerous one. You 
don’t want to stop a mail who’s try¬ 
ing to save your life just because you 
can’t keep his face in your mind. Boy, 
you’ve got the pustules now—” He 
had pushed me out with a muttered 
groan and the cage was flying up¬ 
wards,' 

The crisis had come. With my hat 
drawn low and my collar pulled high, 
I approached the side entrance. 

“I beg your pardon.’.’ The hotel at¬ 
tendant onCe more, with his polite¬ 
ness and his ubiquity. I handed him 
my card and spoke through my col¬ 
lar in a confidential tone. 

“The plague is spreading. Six new 
'cases.' We heed help.” 

, “Impossible!" he said in a shocked 
tone. He unlocked, tire door. At the 
signal .the. four policemen outside fell 
back. My heart gave a great, bound. 
That freedom had come so naturally 
I cou}d not believe. As the lock click¬ 
ed behind me. 1 checked a mad im¬ 
pulse t^o rpn, and turned to one of 
the policemen. 

“Has a messenger passed out re¬ 
cently?” I asked. 

“Yes. About five minutes 
wasn't, it, Mick?”, 

“The scaredest nigger I ever see. 
Sulall-pox or yellow jack kills them 
black people by scaring them to 
.death.” 

“Tire regular messenger?’ I in- 

“l reckon, sir. He’s the only one 
they've let out. this morning.” 

■ “No, it wasn’t him,” interpossed 
another six feet two of brass buttons 
and blue cloth,,).; 

But 1 was gone. So Ross had 

^sterious way escaped. *N_ . 
train!, (Down to and around 
the first corner. A glance at my 

■ itd-teb. By yajjile to Afiams—a'4|nion 
car jUst misfeed, no time to wait for 
the next onf. Up Adams on a run 
with.,the streets full as they are near 
noon. Heaven’s! a steamer whistle— 
and the bridge! A policeman picked 
me tip with 'a curse as l lahded on 
the other side on all fours from a 
flying leap across five feet of the 
river. One seco.:d more and I should 
have had to wait for the passage of 
two lumber boats. I thrust him aside 
and ran on. My legs were going au¬ 
tomatically.- My head was full to 
bursting. But I made it! Just as 
the station clock pointed to eleven I 
dashed down the steps, through the 
gates, and swung up on the rear plat¬ 
form of the trembling train. All left 
now was to get my wind, a serious 
matter, and then go through the train 
and find the Doctor. I laughed hy¬ 
sterically, as the train moved o.ut, and 
I thought of what his surprise Would 
be to find me standing before him. I 
mopped my face and drew my first 
long breath, which I caught half way 
with a start that nearly put my heart 
out of place. There, coming at a de¬ 
sperate pace; down the track, so de¬ 
sperate a run as to be gaining on the 
train’s increasing speed, was a figure 
that I knew, uniformed, capless! 

My first mad impulse was to help. 

“Ross,” I roared, "hurry up!” 

He was too busy to hear the insult, 
but he recognized me. for he waved. 
I turned to ring the engineer’s bell. 
Fate of fates, the door was locked! 

“Hurry up,’ I yelled again, and 
reached out a hand across the five 
feet of space that yawned between us. 
That helping hand did the work! He 
leaned forward to grasp it, lost his 
balance, tripped, and fell face down. 
Just then the engine put on good 
steam, and With a triumphant shriek 
swept away. I was still leaning far 
over the brakes When he rose slowly 
to his feet. For a second he stood 
motionless, his lips moving convul¬ 
sively. Then he raised his arm, and 
even at that distance I shrank from 
the venom of his fist as he shook it 
after me. 

I had plenty of time before the 
ductor opened the door to muse again 
on the Doctor’s freakish fate. What 
had detained him, with his five or six 
minutes’ start? It would not be mj 
fault if the "procession business’ 
were smashed to pieces. 

Lilian, poor girl! When I reached 
home I found her in white satin and 
on the verge of hysterics, 
mourning relatives got together in 
her room, and while I had my things 
laid out I told our story. 

Lilian is a heroine! She never 
flinched when I said small-pox 
though three of the aunts swerved off 
and took out their salts. I had 
need to assure her of the truth of 
the Doctor’s message that there 
no more danger for her than in 
walk along State Street, though such 
assurances a thousand times repeated 
would have failed to eliminate the 
smelling-bottles. Fully aware of this 
slight failing in my aunts, I did not 
exhaust myself in making the state¬ 
ment more than once, but occupied 
myself in dressing. 

Twelve o’clock and no bridegroom! 
At ail events he was starting from 
the city on the noon train. That 
would bring him here in time for a 
one o’clock wedding. Meantime two 
blocks away yawned the church with 
its waiting people. 

We sent word to the organist to 
keep on playing. If the Doctor didn’t 
come in an hour—but he would. And 
he did. Fifteen minutes later, as I 
stood on the veranda with two of the 
men we had dined with the night be¬ 
fore, I saw far down the road a re¬ 
volving cloud of dust, which seemed 
to hold a scorcher in its midst. A 
thrill of expectancy shot through me 
which became a mad joy as the dusty 
figure resolved itself into the blue- 
garbed one I had seen an hour and a 
quarter before standing in the middle 
of the railway track. I went into the 
hall and whistled shrilly. Lilian flew 


‘My dearest, all this finery, and I 
;H these things on! Don’t! I had 
. ’ as Lilian raised her head and 
started back with a faint scream. 
“That darkey didn’t have one, and I 
had to shave. Yes, dear, get . away, 
you will ruin your gown.” 

. . . , twelve o’clock wedding, 
and it was a curious gathering in 
consequence that we had to face, but 
at twenty, minutes to one the vestry 
door opened and Dr. Ross Bertrand 
and his best man, Mr. Carl Clay- bro- 
of the bride, took their places 
inside the chancel rail, with, the choir 
boys sweeping in behind. Then with 
fresh burst of music, through the 
great entrance Lilian and her maids 
floated in, and in another ten minutes 
Doctor had waded through 
troubled seas to accomplish was done. 
Of its terrors no visible reminder lin¬ 
gered, but from the front pew, wafted 
high above the odors of lilies and 
roses, came to us the pungent scent of 
‘ t Gertrude’s lavender salts. Not 
another month Will she believe 
Lilian safe from the dread disease. 
The Doctor and Lilian are out West 
pw. I have just written them the 
sequel of our month-old adventure. 
Two nights ago I met that hotel clerk 
in a cafe. He stared at me curiously, 
and in a few moments rose and came 




ing. 


“If I am not mistaken—’’ he began. 

“You aren’t,” I said 

He smiled. “Then would you 


‘Not at all,’,’ I answered,, “on one 
condition.” 

'‘Yop, can make it anything.” 

‘That , yon don’t , lose the,, hoy his 


job,” 


lie looked puzzled. “You mean—” 

“The porter." 

“But We found, him helpless, tied 
and all but gagged.” 

“That is part of the joke,” I said, 
cordially. 

;“Of course we imagined that one of 
you walked off in his clothes.” 

“That was the Doctor as a porter.” 
‘But how the other got out — ” 

‘That was the best man as a doc- 


Then I told him the story. 


THE SPIRIT OF OLD. 


to 


pressman, Lance Corporal Edmond¬ 
son/ of the Royal Irish, Lancers, 
said: -“There,is absolutely no doubt 
that our m,en are still animated by 
the spirit of old. I came on a cou¬ 
ple of men of the Argyll and Suther¬ 
land Highlanders who had been cut 
it Mons. One was badly wound- 
, put his companion had.istuck by 
him all the time in a country swarm¬ 
ing. with G'ermims, and though,'they 
had only a few biscuits between 
them they managed to pull through 
until we picked them up,. I pressed 
the unwounded man to tell me how 
they managed to get through the 
four days oh six biscuits, but he al¬ 
ways got angry and told me to shut 
up. I fancy he went without any¬ 
thing, and gave the biscuits to the 
wounded (man. They were offered 
shelter many times by French pea¬ 
sants. but they were so afraid of 
bringing trouble on these kind folk 
that they would never accept shelter. 
One night they lay out in the open 
all through a heavy downpour, 
though there was a house at hand 
where they could have had shelter. 
Uhlans were on the prowl, and they 
would not think of compromising the 
French people, who would have been 
glad to help them. 

"In another case there was a man 
of the Essex Regiment who fought 
the Germans single-handed until shot 
in both legs, a rad then crawled away 
to die rather than surrender. Fortin 
nately for him, he was discovered 
through the sagacity of a horse be¬ 
longing to our regiment, and we 
brought him in. His only question 
was whether he would be court- 
martialed for leaving his company 
without authority, but if he pulls 
through no court-martial is likely to 
go against him even if he was tech¬ 
nically at fault.” 


SUGAR FROM PALM TREES. 


the 


It will be remembered that 
sugar beet Industry owes a great deal 
to the shortage of cane in Europe 
owing to the supremacy of Britain 
upon the seas during the Napoleonic 





Write For Our Style 
Book and Samples 


We can take your measure by mall 
for a Winter suit or overcoat with, 
our patented self-measurement form 
and guarantee as perfect satisfac¬ 
tion as if you came to our store in. 
person. We on’” v “ve the one price. 



All you have to do is to write for our 
fashion book, which shows all the newest 
styles and contains samples of hundreds 
of beautiful suitings and overcoatings. Re¬ 
turn us the sample book stating the ma¬ 
terial you like and marking the style you 
wish, and also measurements taken ac¬ 
cording to instructions out-lined- in the 
book. When your suit is finished we will-, 
express it to you C.O.D. , 

There is no excuse for any man wearing 
guess-fit-ready-made clothes when he can 
get our made-to-measure tailoring at this 
price. 

We only have the one price and are the' 
largest made-to-measure tailors In Canada. 
Write to-day and enclose this advertise¬ 
ment. 


mm, SLIGHTLY USED 


ORGANS 


PRICES AND TERMS RIGHT 


Below you will find a list of excellent used Organs. J?op 
may have your choice of fall or small monthly payments. Please^* 
write us giving number of organ which interests you and'Wliat 
payments you would prefer. ; V . 

No. 1. Queen Organ, high back, walnut case, 10 st.opg, $45.00 

No. 2. Thomas Organ, high hack, walnut case, ‘5 oc- <£ \ f? AA 

taves 10 stops . JjViD.UU 

‘No. 3. A. B. Whitney Organ, high back, oak case,.5 oc- (P4Q fMY 

taves, 11 stops ... «P“£O.W 

No. 4. Kimball Organ, high back, walnut case, 6 oc- (PCA AO 

taves, 11 stops ... tPUV’V 

No. 5. W. Bell Organ, cabinet, walnut case, 5 octaves, $52.00 

No. 6. Beckwith Organ, large high back, walnut case, <£QO OO 

6 octaves, 11 stops . ^ v 

No. 7. Bell Organ, piano case, handsome oak finish, OO 

6 octaves, 12 stops ... 

Please mention the Family Herald and Weekly Star when 
you write and state number of Organ interested in. 




YE OLDE FIRME 


HEINTZMAN & C0.*j 

LIMITED, 

Sask. REGINA, Sasic* 




*3 


Now it is the beet sugar the world 
in danger of becoming short of 
owing to the European war. It was j V 




quite in torder, therefore, 
from Ceylon that: — 

“ A group of business men promi- | 
nent in Colombo have organized a 
pioneer company to undertake the 
manufacture and refining of sugar 
produced from the palmyra palm. 
The company is called the Ceylon 
Sugar Refineries, Ltd., and its inten- i 
tion is to develop the production of 
sugar in Ceylon, which at present j 
Imports nearly all that it uses from 
Java. The capital of the company 
is $332,450, divided into 10,000 shares 
of $32.45 each. 

" The palmyra palm is one of six¬ 
teen varieties of palms growing in 
Ceylon, from which sugar may be : 
extracted. It is rare about Colom- ! 
bo, and in the up county, but is the 
principal palm grown in the nor¬ 
thern part of the island, especially in i 
the neighborhood of Jaffna.” 


NOBLES 

AND THE 

WAR 


Clothing still required — Business as 
Usual—Mails and Merchandise perfectly 
■—Orders executed by return mail. 


at Whoieule Prices. Sa 


JOHN NOBLE im 


Waltham 

Watches 



Consider how little you can really know 
about the inner quality of a watch when you 
purchase it and you will appreciate the im¬ 
portance of the name upon the dial. The 
name “Waltham” on a watch gives absolute 
surety of its mechanical excellence and the 
external beauty of the watch will captivate 
you at first glance. 

For almost three-quarters of a century 
Waltham has led the world in watch-making 
and nearly twenty million people are now 
using Walthams. A watch with such a rep¬ 
utation and such a “market” must be good 
all the way through. 


13 Will 


There are Walthams for as low a price ai 
buy a good watch, and up to as high a price 
~ie should pay. Your jeweler has them 
‘ of cases and movements. 


in large variety < 

Write us for booklet and general information. , 

Waltham Watch Company 

Canada Life Bldg., St. James Street, Montreal 
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